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THE CONSOLIDATION 
OF EMPIRE 


MONG the enlarged perspectives induced by war 
one of the most important is the sounder and wider 
view that has grown up with regard to the necessity 
of a more intimate bond between the different 
parts of the British Empire and particularly between 

its centre and the outlying dominions. Orators preached 
this before the war, but in the struggle we have learned the 
need of substituting definite practical measures for vague 
aspiration. Many interesting proposals have been brought 
up to be discussed, all of which merit the most careful con- 
sideration. One of the most obvious is that of bringing the 
distant spaces closer together by means of improved com- 
munication. A great lesson in regard to the importance 
of that was afforded by the early history of the Atlantic 
cable. It was established in August, 1858, and has thus 
endured now for sixty vears. The first cable did: not last 
long, but even in its short: existence gave abounding proof 
of its usefulness. Canada in those days was disturbed and 
inhabited by a very mixed population, a proportion of whom 
had very little care for the ordinances of civilised society. 
Without fully realising the Canadian conditions the military 
authorities in London had ordered English troops to return 
to this country in that year. The Governor realised the 
danger of this and, thanks to the cable by which messages 
could be transmitted until September, he was able to obtain 
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permission to retain the troops longer, an act which had 
very salutary results and would have been impossible under 
the old conditions. Thus was shown ‘the advantage of 
direct and swift communication between the Dominion of 
Canada and the Mother Country. That cable failed and 
another took its, place, but to this day communication is 
not so thorough as is desirable,and there is no doubt that 
the Empire as a whole would be greatly strengthened if the 
programme which was briefly summed up by Mr. Donald in 
a recent speech were carried out: It was to “ work for more 
cables, supplemented by wireless, a service of vast oil-driven 
ships and an aerial express service of mails and passengers 
which would bring Canada within a twenty-four hours’ 
journey of London.”’ 

We all know from experience the effect produced upon 
the home population by the penny post and the cheap tele- 
gram, to say nothing of the telephone which enabled people 
at opposite ends of the kingdom to communicate directly. 
The results need not be enumerated now. Other practical 
steps have been suggested which would go on very much the 
same lines. For example, it has been proposed to mark the 
co-operation of the Overseas Dominions and the United 
States of America in this war by establishing scholarships 
for women of the Empire and the United States. The object 
would be to enable women students from Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa and the United States of America 
to hold post-graduate scholarships at the women’s university 
colleges in this country. It can easily be seen that those 
who studied at the heart of the Empire would bring from 
its outermost regions a sense of the atmosphere in which 
they had lived and carry back an influence derived from 
this country, thus ensuring a mutual benefit to the various 
parts of the same Empire. To complete the scheme, 
university centres in the Overseas Dominions and in the United 
States of America should give a similar welcome to post- 
graduate students from this country, thus facilitating the 
traffic of ideas and increasing the feeling of homogeneousness 
throughout the Dominions of the kingdom. 

Of old the pulpit was the centre from which ideas were 
disseminated, and it is a commonplace to say that the function 
has now, to a large extent, devolved upon the newspaper. 
Nothing could be calculated to spread imperial ideas more 
thoroughly than the dissemination of the chief journals 
written in English among all English-speaking races. Some 
have gone further than that. At a recent dinner an American 
journalist, Mr. Keely, made the pregnant suggestion that 
an interchange might be effected between journalistic staffs 
in America and those in Great Britain. Mr. Keely has 
subsequently enlarged his hint as to the exchange of college 
professorships and editorships. While recognising the value of 
transatlantic journalists visiting this country, he argues that 
here we ought to know better than we do “our land, our 
peoples, our problems.”’ His scheme would be that of arranging 
for, say, fifty working English newspaper men being placed in 
positions on leading American newspapers. That idea would 
apply to Canada as much as to the United States. The pro- 
posal captured the imagination of Sir Robert Borden, the 
Prime Minister of Canada. He recognises the great import- 
ance of making the peoples of the two countries understand 
each other better, and that the Press is far and away the most 
effective instrument for such a purpose. No insuperable 
difficulty seems to stand in the way of carrying out the 
proposal. It would be of little use to try the experiment 
with a class of man who is impervious to new ideas, and this, 
as Mr. Balfour happily demonstrated in the House of 
Commons the other night, is not a question of age, but of 
temperament. The men selected should be those who are 
not self-centred, but have shown themselves able to enter 
into a new position with sympathetic understanding, who 
would, in fact, go to a country strange to them in the spirit 
and with the mind of children anxious to learn, not as 
preceptors going to explain to a world new to them how it 
should be carried on. 





Our Frontispiece 


W E print as our frontispiece a portrait of Mrs. Percy 
Illingworth, widow of the late Chief Liberal Whip, 
Mrs. Illingworth is 
daughter of the late Mr. George Coats of Paisley, and her 
engagement to Mr. A. R. Tritton has recently been announced. 


whose death took place early in 1915. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper. i 
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ITHOUT venturing into the realm of prophecy 
or even asserting that the battle now being 
fought on the western front is the decisive one 
of the war, it can be said that the Allies are 


playing a winning game. Never since the war 
began in 1914 have our arms been more successful. The 
honours are shared: by all the armies taking part. Foch has 
shown himself a great and alert leader who recognises to the 
full the need of pushing his advantage to the farthest possible 
limit and at the same time of inventing new surprises, never 
missing a vulnerable spot. The Americans fight like lions, 
‘nd Ludendorff has been cruelly disillusioned if he founded 
his offensive on the assumption either that the Americans 
had not got over in sufficient numbers to be formidable or that 
they were raw and untrained. The contrary is the case. 
The soldiers of the United States have benefited by the 
experience of the French and English. There is no German 
who does not now recognise the army of General Pershing 
to be a formidable factor. But the greatest disappointment 
must have been created by the resilient force of the British 
Armies. Sir Douglas Haig has widened his great reputation 
by the masterly surprise attack by which he succeeded in 
delivering Amiens from the German menace. Thus the 
enemy has now to count on the aggression of three vigorous 
and splendidly equipped armies. He cannot know where he 
will be attacked next, and whether the assault will come from 
the British, the Americans or the French. 


ON a previous occasion we pointed out that no army could 

suffer such a check as that experienced by the Germans 
at the hands-~of General Gouraud and General Mangin 
without a great amount of disorganisation. What that 
amounts to cannot yet be exactly stated, but there are facts 
enough to show how extraordinary it is. The two vital 
proofs of victory are prisoners and booty. Of the former 
it is certain that between 30,000 and 40,000 have been captured 
and it has also been estimated that Ludendorff has lost at 
least half his big guns. The very vivid account written by 
the Special Correspondent to the Times, describing the con- 
dition of the battlefield, shows the seriousness of the German 
defeat. He tells us of small, cresent-shaped trenches with 
the machine-gun still there and the German dead lying beside 
it, while round is a “‘ litter of German tin helmets and rifles 
and equipment.” Arms and material of all kinds were left 
behind or thrown away. In scraps of woodland field guns 
and bigger weapons were found with the ammunition still 
beside them. He says: ‘‘If the War Museum desires a 
sample of every article in use by the German Army to-day 
it can gather them on Santerre Plateau, and anyone with a 
taste for souvenirs could carry them away by wagon - loads— 
rifles, bayonets, grenades, cartridges, tin hats, overcoats 
and every item of clothing.” After telling about torn letters 
and books, playing cards and picture postcards, he sums up 
his description by likening it to ‘a desert without life, but 
strewn with litter like a strand the tide has left.” 


‘TO German apprehension rising out of the military situation 
_ on the western front must be added a growing stringency 
in the interior. The country must be hard put to it when the 
potato ration is reduced to a pound a week and the bread ration 
is, at the same time, made lower than it has been since the 
beginning of the war, while a proposal to institute meatless 
weeks has been brought before the Reichstag. The causes 
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of th ese things are very plain. Germany and the whole of the 
East is suffering the effects of a bad agricultural year. It 
began with a long spell of dry weather, to which cold and 
night frosts supervened, and these were accompanied by a 
succession of heavy thunderstorms. At first an early harvest 
was hoped for, but instead a late and bad one has become 
certain. The Government has taken the extraordinary 
measure of offering high premiums for the early threshing 
of wheat. Then the other sources of supply are failing badly. 


[T will be noticed that Major d’Annunzio, in the leaflets 

which he scattered over the streets of Vienna, asked: 
“What do you hope for? For the decisive victory 
promised to you by the Prussians? Their decisive victory 
is like the bread from the Ukraine. One dies while waiting 
for it." The Ukraine, as a matter of fact, has not only a bad 
harvest, but the peasants are in revolt over the land question, 
and have been destroying the crops in many districts and 
planning to destroy others. The Rumanian harvest is 
considerably below the average. In Austria, as we know, 
there is very great want, and the Germans have been hard 
put to it to explain to their own people why they had to send 
5,000 tons of flour to Vienna. The statement that this was 
taken from the reserve army rations is obviously meant 
only for the multitude. It has been repeatedly said or hinted 
in the Austrian papers that an application for a further supply 
has been bluntly refused. Meat threatens to be practically 
unobtainable during the coming winter. 


IN A V.A.D. PANTRY. 
Pots in piles of blue and white, 
Old in service, cracked and chipped— 
While the bare-armed girls to-night 
Rinse and dry, with trivial-lipped 
Mirth, and silly giggling chatter, 
In this maze of curls and clatter 
Ts there no one sees in you 
More than common white and blue ? 


When the potter trimmed your clay’s 
Sodden mass to his desire— 
Washed you in the viscid glaze 
That is clarified by fire— 

When he sold your sort 1n lots, 
Reckoning such as common pots— 
Did he not at times foresee 

Terror in your destiny ? 


Lips of fever, parched for drink, 

From this vessel seek relief 

Ah, so often, that I think 

Many a sad Last Supper’s grief 

Haunis it still—that they who died, 
In man’s quarrel crucified, 

Shed a nimbus strange and pale 

Round about this humble Grail. 

ALBERTA VICKRIDGE. 


THE brilliance, audacity and chivalry of Major d’Annunzio’s 

feat, to which reference has been made in a preceding 
note, were closely in keeping with his strikingly original 
character. It was in itself a memorable flight. The distance 
there and back was 700 miles, and there were eight aeroplanes 
in his squadron, each of them a chaser of the latest type 
capable of going 150 miles an hour. The aviators carried 
guns for protection, but what the novelist designed was not 
a physical but a moral attack upon the people of Vienna. 
One might even say that the object was the publication of 
his latest composition, a small but pregnant tract explaining 
to the Austrians their foolishness in carrying on a war for 
the glory of Prussia. He also wished to show them that 
chivalry in war exists even in these days, and although bombs 
could have been dropped on a company of soldiers, the little 
band refrained from attacking them. All they did was to 
shower down some forty tons of paper. At the same time 
the Viennese could hardly have avoided drawing the plain 
inference that, if they could be bombarded with tracts, the 
use of bombs is fairly certain to follow unless attention is 
paid to the exhortation addressed to them by the Italian 
novelist. Major d’Annunzio, during aliterary career of almost 
unexampled popularity, can have enjoyed few equal oppor- 
tunities of giving weight to his remarks. 


AS Mr. Fisher’s new Education Act will, as regards its main 
provisions, come into force as soon as the Board of 
Education chooses to direct, it may be well for the public 
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to study its chief provisions. Certain of them cannot be 
applied until the war is over, the chief of these being the 
compulsory attendance of children up to fourteen. Such 
boys and girls as are engaged in war work will, therefore, 
be allowed to continue. The main provision is that all 
elementary education is to be free, there is to be no charge 
whatever, and it will include instruction in such practical 
subjects as cookery, laundry work, housewifery, dairy work, 
handicraft and so on, as well as book knowledge. An im- 
portant feature will be the increased attention given to 
advanced and physical training—physical health is to be 
promoted as well as mentai. Continuation schools are to 
be established for those up to the age of eighteen. In 
other respects greater power is given to the schoolmaster 
as against the employer. A young person attending a 
continuation school will have to suspend his employment 
when ordinary or extraordinary attendance is required. 
No child under twelve is to be employed at all, nor any 
child over that age during school hours. School and holiday 
camps, centres for physical training, playing-fields, swimming 
and other baths will be provided under the system, instead of 
existing only as the creation here and there of an unusually 
advanced authority. Private schools are to be brought to 
some extent under the control. of the educational system, 
so that the whole juvenile population ought to derive benefit 
from the new order of things 


"THERE is no contradicting the reports now printed of the 

failure of the fruit crop. The season is one of the 
worst on record, and as far as we can see no absolutely 
satisfactory explanation can be given. Some experts argue 
that because apple and pear trees yielded abundantly last year 
they were bound to fail this year, as the nature of these trees 
tends to a biennial character. But that is a contradiction 
in terms, for, if apple trees only carried crops once every two 
years, then half of them one year would be comparatively 
barren and the next year these same trees would have excellent 
crops, so that a general iailure would be impossible. The next 
theory is about weather, and no doubt a very untimely 
snowstorm had something to do with it. It is curious, 
however, that the only district from which good reports 
come is from the inclement North of Scotland. The cater- 
pillar pest is the third of the reasons adduced, and probably 
it holds good to a greater extent than the others. Evidence 
does not show that the absence of spraying accounted for the 
extraordinary number of insect pests. On the contrary, 
the crop failed just as much in well sprayed orchards as in 
others. The army of insects appears to have been so immense 
that preventive measures failed. 


"THERE has been in the past a just reproach against us as 

a nation in that we were willing to leave the manufacture 
of products and appliances not merely useful, but on which 
both science and industry depend, to foreign enterprise. 
This reproach now seems on a fair way to being wiped out. 
The exhibition which the British Science Guild has arranged 
at King’s College shows that much has already been done 
to make us self-supplying in this direction. Over 250 
manufacturing firms have sent exhibits, including products 
which we imported, chiefly from enemy countries, before 
the war and which are now successfully made here—products 
in the manufacture of which we excelled even betore the 
war, exporting to enemy countries, and products in the 
manufacture of which considerable developments have 
recently taken place. The exhibits range from a gas-propelled 
omnibus to X-ray apparatus, from synthetic dyes to prepara- 
tions which have taken the place of German medicaments. 
It seems as though the exhibition must achieve its dual 
purpose of insisting upon ‘“‘the necessity of scientific 
research with respect to its application to arts and indus- 
tries ’’ and of proving to the public that much has already 
been done. 


MOST of the practical farmers we know are very anxious 

about food for cattle in the coming winter. Last year’s 
hay is done. If it was not consumed it has been taken by 
the Army, who seem to have miscalculated requirements, so 
that they have had to beat up more forage. The present year’s 
crop is a very good one, as the grass and clover were little 
affected by the drought, there being an abundance of moisture 
in the soil, but then the area has been greatly curtailed owing 
to the amount of grass ploughed up, and the demands of the 
Army are very great. Hence there will not be a great deal 
of hay. Roots have improved during the wet weather, 
and swedes and turnips which had been resown have made 
good progress; only, late sowings never, or very seldom, 
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yield a really bulky return. Mangels are good, but mangels 
can only be fed to a limited extent. Add to this the difficulty 
of obtaining cake, and it will be seen the farmer’s difficulties 
are very real. One way out for him is that there will be more 
than an average quantity of small, or what are called “ piz,” 
potatoes, and these might to some extent be utilised for 
feeding dairy cows and fat cattle. 


WHAT is the real cause for the high price of vegetables is 

not made clearer by the speech of Major Belcher, 
Director of Vegetable Supplies, to the members of the Labour 
Conference at the Food Ministry. Major Belcher says it 
is certainly not the greengrocer who is profiting. He has 
been round their shops and has examined their books, with 
the result that he finds 50 per cent. to be on the verge of 
bankruptcy and the remaining 50 per cent. to be living on 
their capital. We must take his word for that and extend 
our sympathy to the greengrocer. But still the cause of 
the high price of vegetables remains a mystery. Never in 
the history of this country were fresh vegetables produced 
in such quantities, and never have so many people grown all 
they required for their own use. This in itself must have 
lessened the competition and, one would think, have tended 
to bring down prices. Still, the fact remains that prices 
never were higher, and it is difficult to see how the control 
hinted at by the Director can be applied. One source of 
revenue, that from fresh fruit, has been lost altogether this 
year because, practically speaking, there is none for sale, 
only enough to provide army jam. Major Belcher mentioned 
onions as if it were intended to apply a maximum price to 
them, but the position in regard to this vegetable is that 
while foreign supplies are not coming in at all, the home 
supply this year is extremely small owing to the ravages 
of the onion fly. The crop has cost much more to produce 
than it usually does. Seed is high-priced, and in many cases 
more than one sowing has been necessary, so that the labour 
bill has mounted up. It will be impossible to make onions 
cheap in the coming year. 


TO A SOLDIER. 


Oh! Soldier man so big and tall, 

Were you ever a little babe at all ? 

Was it you who lisped, at my knee, your prayer, 
Whilst my fingers strayed o’er your curly hair ? 

Was it yours, that poor old sword of wood ? 

Was it you who sobbed, “I will be good ”’ ? 

And those big, rough hands, were they ever so small ? 
That they crept thro’ the rent in mother’s shawl ? 


Oh! Soldier man with big, strong hands 
Was it you I played with on the sands? 
Was it you I watched run up and down 
With tiny limbs so firm and brown ? 
Were they your pearly tecth that flashed with joy 
When told “‘ He is mother’s bestest boy ”’ ? 
Oh ! Soldier man so smiling and tall, 
Were you ever my tiny babe at all ? 
SHEILA GREIG. 


[N the distribution of potatoes last year several defects 
were noticed which there is reason to hope will be 
adequately dealt with in regard to the crop now to be lifted. 
It is common knowledge that.in some of the counties more 
potatoes were grown than were either consumed or sold. 
In Lincolnshire as late as June the present writer saw clamps 
being emptied and was shown by the owners many others 
in which the potatoes were sprouting and could not be lifted 
even then tor want of labour. This state of things existed 
simultaneously with a shortage in some counties. Ina fewcases 
the Executive Councils published a statement of the quantity 
of potatoes that had been imported in order to urge the home 
growers to set more. Again, a great deal of transport was 
wasted in regard to the shifting of potatoes, as buying and 
selling transactions occurred between far distant counties 
when they could easily have been transacted with counties 
close at hand. In order to get rid of these obstructions an 
elaborate plan is under consideration. By it the country 
at large is divided into zones, and local controls will be 
established to arrange that districts with a surplus shall 
send that surplus to those with a deficit, the districts being in 
neighbouring zones. Of course, to work this scheme properly 
it will be necessary to fix the price, and this will be done as 
soon as is practicable, having in view the gathering of the 
potatoes. Scotland will be treated as one zone. The 
control of railway rates is necessary to the scheme. 
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“IT WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES UNTO THE HILLS” 


By 


OR there must be some way back. And the old garden 
holds the secret—as the mountains once revealed it. 
You could return by way of the garden—ah, surely ! 
It is ‘‘a lovesome spot, God wot’”’; how then can it 
have the heart to withhold what the mountains gave so 
freely ? The fir trees are your last hope—and your last despair. 
It would be easier to get into touch with them than with anything 
else in the garden; yet they still stand aloof, silently watching 
your shallow little attempts to surprise them into recognition. 

The garden is as lovely as high summer and a Scottish 
gardener can make it. The flowers spill colour and fragrance in 
reckless profusion, but it is with the liberality of a woman who 
gives love, beauty, everything—except her soul, remote in 
shadowy places. 

The sunset light dies from behind the fir trees. The slightest 
hint of assentfon their part and you could have slipped back 
into life eternal. The mountains did not need to be implored. 

Suddenly all the flowers give a little shiver of impatience, 
and if the lily whispers ‘“‘ I wait,” you khow she can only be 
waiting for you to go out of the garden. 

After all, perhaps by night rec 

Slowly colour dies away. The motionless trees seem painted 
in ink on dark grey paper. One by one the flowers go out as 
candles do—the dark red roses first. Where they burnt a little 
while ago are only shadows. The blue flames of the delphiniums 
grow fainter and die. The yellow flowers burn bravely for a 
little longer. Lastly, the Mary-lilies, the white phlox and the 
big moon-daisies glimmer palely and go out. 


ISABEL 


Dawn comes, pallid as death. It is only imagination that 
makes dawn a word of hope and brightness. 

Sunrise comes with colour and a suggestion of future heat. 
But the garden has not spoken. And four years ago to-day the 
mountains were giving what the garden now withholds. 

In a little chalet, perched half way up the steep side of the 
Lake of Geneva, you were living, solitary, a life of small delights, 
grudging the close of every day. From inside your room the 
house seemed actually to be hanging over the lake—it was not 
really: all Montreux lay down below. When you were not 
wandering about the neighbouring villages you sewed for long, 
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peaceful hours on your balcony ; you wrote there; you made 
tea. The happy days held no interruption but the kind voice 
of your landlady, suggesting that Mademoiselle should come down 
into the rose-filled garden and ‘“‘ read a small little of French, 
by example.’”’ Madame, who swept floors and who waited at 
table, was, nevertheless, used to the charge of girls and to the 
whittling away of their various accents, and the old habit held, 
though you were a girl no longer. There was a certain quaint 
charm in being told to read aloud little French books that would 
have bored the most carefully brought up jeune fille, or in being 
set to blunder through the Penitential Psalms in Latin, an occu- 
pation well worth while, as in the end Madame always took 
the book herself and, solemn and musical, the words stole through 
the little garden. 

“There are many Latins, as one might say,”’ said Madame. 
“One for every country. Me, I only know the Italian pro- 
nunciation,”’ she added with false humility (you knew well that 
she placed it first). ‘‘Though I am French, in Italy I learned 
it. The well trained ear in church knows the nationality of 
every priest. Mais, tenez-vous droit, maden.oiselle !”’ 
And you sat up obediently. 

Yes; it was the day of small things. 
mountains waited. 

There was not much snow on them, except on the Dent Cu 
Midi, often remote, sometimes invisible in the clouds. ‘There 
came rapturous days, now and then, however, when, in unveiled 
beauty, its peaks could be seen from dawn to sunset. On some 
evenings the snow, which partly covered the summit, caught 
a faint pink glow, but on the whole the colour was hardly what 
you had been led to expect—though not the less lovely for that. 
You had, indeed, seen more rose and amethyst in the Highlands 
of Scotland. These mountains were green and sunlit, with dark 
patches of pine woods and shadow, and silver patches of snow— 
and, dear God, how fair ! 

And week after week you gazed at their perfect beauty — 
satisfied. There came no hint of anything beyond. | All educated 
people know how to admire scenery. 

And then five days before you left the country the mountains 
“came alive.’’ It was as if a veil you had never even guessed 
at had been lifted from them, and only by the difference between 
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yesterday and to-day did you know of the raising of that veil. 
The mountains were watching, thinking, intensely aware of you. 
They were not only responsive, they were making advances, 
so to speak. 

It was not imagination, because you had never known 
that there was anything like this in the world. It was not due 
to concentration, because it happened unexpectedly. It was still 
the day of small things. You were still making surreptitious 
cups of tea on the balcony, still sewing peacefully, still lovingly 
trying your newly born Italian accent on the Penitential Psalms, 
still going down to the Montreux Library for blameless English 
books when you could—and putting up with Anatole France’s 
latest when you could not. 

What happened was outside of you, irrespective of your will. 
It did not take place in your mind. Your mind could perceive 
it as it could perceive the weather, but could no more alter the 
situation than it could stop the wind blowing or the sun shining. 
Some power flowed down from those mountains and wrapped 
you round and cradled you and thought with your thoughts, 
as you, on your part, began to live in its life. It was the most 
perfect companionship imaginable. 

Long ago, sleeping rare nights with her you loved so well, 
you used to waken in the early morning just to be sure that she 
was still sleeping near you and that it was not all a blesséd dream. 
That is what happened again. You wakened—purposely 
for the sake of the mountains. But in this case they were 
always awake first, and waiting. The end of your little room was 
chiefly wide-open French window. In the deceptive early 
sunlight the mountains drew very near. They seemed almost 
touching the foot of your bed, though, in reality, there were miles 
of lake between you. What happened before you drifted off to 
sleep again is so difficult to put into words now, even to yourself, 
just because there ave no words for such things. 

There is a story about an old gentleman who accidentally 
overheard a conversation between two lovers : 
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“* Darling.”’ 

“Yes, darling.” 

‘“‘ Nothing, darling—only darling, darling !”’ 

That is, perhaps, an unpardonable way of trying to describe 
one of the loveliest things in a life. Nevertheless, it 7s what 
the mountains said. 

You decided one day to go to Lausanne by train to do some 
shopping—to see if the mountain spell would still hold. Some 
of the shops in those Lake towns are so enchanting to the passion- 
ate shopper that there would be a certain pleasant risk in even 
the carrying of your coffined form past them—your heart would 
know it and beat ye 

So, to test the influence of the mountains, you hung absorbed 
over snowdrifts of hand-embroidered linen and cambric. You 
commanded iced chocolate with whipped cream floating in it. 
You bought a French novel to read on the return journey. 

Your train swept away from the town. First came the 
lower slopes of the hills, sun-dappled, serene in their beauty, 
asking nothing and giving nothing, like this garden. Then the 
higher peaks slid into sight—waiting. 

And their life flowed down and flooded the dusty railway 
carriage, in spite of the French novel, and two stout matrons, 
and a restless child in an oilcloth pinafore. It came with a 
quiet intensity and force that made you almost see it with bodily 
eyes as a wide, glimmering river of light. It came as a river of 
light, it came as a river of shadow; it flowed round you and 
through you and beyond you, and held you until you left the 
country. 


The next two days, your last, were tense with preparation for 
departure, but that didn’t matter. You could always lift up 
your eyes unto the hills 

Whence cometh help ? 

No, that is the puzzle. 


It wasn’t exactly help (you were 
in no difficulty), it was 


Love. 





THE EXMOOR STAG’S ADVENTURES 


By Sir FRANCIS 


CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


{In a few pictures accompanied by very clear and simple notes Sir Francis Carruthers Gould has, in the following article, portrayed some of 


the incidents of stag hunting on Exmoor. 


Our hunting readers will easily recognise, alike in the letterpress and drawings, the touch of an 


eye-witness.—Ep.] 








GAZING ROUND TO 


OMETIMES the field has a long wait before the 
harboured stag can be forced by the tufters to leave 
the covert and face the moor. — 

_. There is no tarrying here; the hart, Achilles, keeps 
thicket,’’ says Ulysses in “ Troilus and Cressida.”’ Backwards 
and forwards through the wood he has dodged the persistent 
tufters, and even when he has succeeded in driving out 
a young stag to take his place and he has congratulated him- 
self that he is to be left in peace, he finds presently that his 
enemies are back again and pressing him close. — 

At last he leaves the wood and, standing on the edge 

with head erect, gazes round to take his bearings and decide 
the safest line to take. 
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HIS BEARINGS. 


“The poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze, wildly 
determining .which way to fly,” so he is described in 
““Lucrece,” but it is doubtful if at this stage of the hunt the 
stag is really frightened. He is annoyed at being disturbed, 
and has only just begun to realise that it is himself who is 
the object of unwelcome attentions. 

Shall he make a dash for the Deer Park and the Doone 
Valley, or shall he slip up Weir Water, across Hawkcombe 
Head and Wilmersham Common, and so to the wooded 
mazes of the Horner Valley ? 

To see the right stag leave the covert and head for 
the open moor is always a welcome sight to the waiting 
field, for it promises a run. If the stag has pursued his 
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dodging tactics a little too long and 
is closely pressed by the tufters, he 
breaks out and goes away with out- 
stretched neck at a headlong gallop; 
but if he deliberately chooses to get 
away from the unpleasant attentions 
of the three or four couples of hounds 
who will not leave him alone, he 
moves more leisurely and with a high, 
bounding stride as if his muscles were 
steel springs. He is then the perfec- 
tion of grace of form and movement. 
He knows the country, every wood 
and combe and stream, and in all 
probability he has no fear that he will 
not be able to get away from his 
troublesome pursuers and find refuge 
where he will be able to rest in peace 
after his night’s raiding for food. 

As a rule a stag that is too done 
to re-climb the hill and to face the 
moor again takes to the water and 
‘sets up” in a pool with his back to 
a steep bank, if possible, and there 
the hounds as they come up cluster 
round and “ bay”’ him. 

Because the cry remaineth in one place, 

Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud 

Finding their enemy to be so curst, 

They all strain courtesy who shall cope him 
first. —‘‘ VENUS AND ADONIS.” 


But occasionally a stag will stand at 
bay on some point of vantage and 
fight the hounds that for some hours 
have been driving and_persecuting 
him. Then ensues a scene such as 
that pictured in “ Henry VI,” Part 1, 
where Talbot exhorts his soldiers: 
be then in blood ; 

Not rascal like, to fall down with a pinch. 

But rather moody-mad and desperate stags 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel 
And make the cowards stand aloof at bay ; 

Sell every man his life as dear as mine, 

And they shall find dear dear of us, my friends. 


It is generally towards the close of the 
season when the rutting time has set 
in that a stag will turn and fight the 
hounds. It is then the season for 
bad temper and moody-madness, and 
the stag is ready to fight anything 
that comes in his way. He has been 
for days and nights challenging and 
defying rivals;and is the more disposed 
to resent the hustling which he has 
suffered ever since he was roused in the 
morning and driven away from his 
harem of hinds. 

When a hunted stag has been 
driven into a wooded combe that 
leads down to the Bristol Channel, he 
will often take to the sea rather than 
try to break back to the moor, and 
when he does so he swims out a long 
way, and if left alone he will prob- 
ably come ashore somewhere along 
the coast, east or west, according to 
the tide. A hind swimming carries 
her head well erect on her long neck, 
but the stag carries his head lower, 
with his antlers lying back on his 
shoulders. Sometimes, if the hounds 
are well up when the stag takes to 
the water, they will follow in the 
excitement of the chase and more 
than once have drowned their quarry 
by fastening on to him. 

The stag, however, is a strong 
swimmer and there is a danger that 
the hounds may get exhausted before 
they turn back. 

When, after a long run, the 
hunted stag turns back from the hill 
which he has climbed half way and 
comes down again with labouring 
gallop it is a sign that the end is 
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REFUGE IN THE BRISTOL CHANNEL. 
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“HERE WAST THOU 
near. The stag splashes down the stream, but it is useless 
then to try to foil the scent even if he had the strength for a 
swift dash into the wood, for he is in full view of the field and 
the hounds. Sometimes he follows the stream into the leat 
that leads to Horner Mill, and there against the water-wheel 
many a gallant stag has received the coup de grace and the 
last rites of venerie, while the eager hounds cluster round 
and the novices who are in at the death are “ blooded.”’ 

Here wast thou bay’d, brave hart ; 

Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters stand 

Sign’d in thy spoil and crimson’d in thy lethe, 

O world, thou wast the forest to this hart. 

—* Juttus C#sar.”’ 

A group of ponies with long, thick coats and shaggy 
manes and tails is a distinctive feature in an Exmoor land- 
scape. These ponies are almost as wild as the red deer and 
are probably equally indigenous, although the action of 
ownership has exercised a more direct influence on them in 
the way of selection and breeding. The red deer are red deer 
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BRAVE HART.” 

to-day just as they were in the earliest days of the Forest, 
but your shaggy, long-tailed pony can be transformed into 
a little thoroughbred fit for Rotten Row. They have broad 
foreheads and little ears, these Exmoor ponies, and are keen, 
intelligent, high-spirited animals. The proper colour for them, 
according to the approved standard, is a “‘ whole’’ brown, 
either light or dark, but chestnuts, roans and blacks are | 
looked on with disfavour and eliminated from the best herds. 
Dapple grey is not very common, but it is legitimate, and 
a distinguishing feature is the mealy nose. The wild ponies 
are often faulty in the quarters and the tails come out rather 
low down, but they are remarkably sure footed and they 
carry with ease weights which seem to be entirely out of 
proportion to their size. It is a very pretty sight to see a 
herd of these ponies disturbed by the incursion of a stag- 
hunt, watching with excited interest the figures that invade 
their usually peaceful solitudes, or galloping across the 
moor with flowing manes and tails like a troop of little 
wild horses. 

















CROP PRODUCTION AT IWERNE MINSTER 


By E. J. Russet, D.Sc., F.R.S., DrREcCTOR OF THE ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 


HE central idea of the management of the Iwerne 
Minster estate, and the general methods adopted in 
carrying it out, have already been described in 
Country LIFE; there are, however, a number of 
interesting features of the Home Farm which I pro- 

pose to discuss here. é 
The Home Farm is situated on the chalk ; a good deal of 
it lies on the escarpment which is here hollowed out, forming a 
great bend based on the bold headland of Bulbarrow Hill. The 
general trend of the escarpment just here is north and south, 
but the Home Farm is fortunate in having many exposures, 
and some of the slopes face west, some north, some south. 


The situation is of great interest because it is near the western 
end of the chalk in England; straight westwards from here 
one looks over the older formations which crop out one beyond 
the other: first, the Upper Oolite—the Kimmeridge clay that 
expands to the north into the famous Vale of Blackmore ; 
then the high ground of the Lower Oolite which, further north, 
forms the Cotswold Hills and stretches right across England 
as a high ridge, terminating on the Yorkshire Coast in the Cleve- 
land Hills; then the great low-lying tract of Lias with its 
grey clay mostly in grass; then the red soils of the Triassic 
formation, and so on to the oldest formations of the extreme 
west. 
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Going eastward the chalk extends right across Dorset, 
Wiltshire and Hampshire, and then sends off three great 
prongs, one in a north-easterly direction across Berkshire, 
Hertfordshire, Cambridge and Norfolk; a second run- 
ning across Surrey and North Kent to East Kent, forming 
the North Downs, and a third striking in a south-easterly 
direction across Sussex to end in Beachy Head. 

As usual on the chalk, the chief factor in the management 
is the sheep flock. Iwerne Minster, however, has the special 
feature of a famous strain of ram lambs which necessitates 
some important modifications. For the breeding flock is 
not like the fatting flock, which to-day is and to-morrow is 
not ; its history persists for generations and mistakes made 
in any one year may show their effects for some time to come. 
The shepherd has to be assured of food all the year round. 
food that will suit the animals and enable them to develop 
those fine points that make all the difference to the breeder. 
Moreover, he is very particular as to the choice of land for 
lambing and for raising the young lambs. Lambing takes 
place in January. “ January Ist, 12 o'clock, sir,” was given 
me as the ideal time. Even Mr. Ismay, however, does not 
always attain his ideal, and in consequence the lambing season 
is spread over January and February and may even reach 
into March. It is a bitterly cold world then, and arrangements 
have to be made to mitigate the effects of the weather. 

Further, the shepherd is convinced that on certain 
fields the young animals ‘“ do”’ better than on others ; they 
make more and better bone—important factors in a ram in- 
tended for breeding. As soon as conditions become more normal 
it will be desirable for the experimental stations to go into 
this question. Some soil factor seems to be involved of which 
at present we have no certain knowledge. It is not only sheep 
breeders that are affected. Breeders of thoroughbred horses 
also declare that on certain fields they cannot obtain the bone 
they need, while on other fields there is less difficulty. It is 
possible—though on the point we have no evidence—that the 
trouble is in some way connected with the curious bone 
diseases engendered on some of the soils in South Africa, in 
the Belgian Congo and elsewhere ; these may, perhaps, be an 
intense exaggeration of the differences noted by our breeders 
here. In a country where pedigree livestock is so important 
as in England it is manifestly important to have a clear 
understanding of the factors that make good breeding land, 
so that if possible we may suggest some method of improving 
land for this purpose. 

The problem put to the farm manager is, therefore, 
threefold : 

(1) He must produce a succession of crops to provide 
the ewes with food all the year round, and the lambs with 
food to last from the time they are born to the time they are 
sold in August. 

(2) He must arrange these crops so that those ready in 
January, February and March will be in fields suitable for 
lambing. _ 

(3) He must have crops on the ‘‘ good”’ land suitable 
for the ram lambs at the proper time, so as to help in the 
production of good bone. 

At Iwerne Minster the problem is solved in the following 
manner. Sowings are made in May of rape, mangolds, hop 
clover and rye grass; in June, of turnips and rape mixed 
indiscriminately, turnips alone, swedes alone, swedes and kale, 
four drills of the former to six of the latter; in July, kale ; 
in August, cabbage, garden sorts, not the drumhead, this 
variety being reserved for the cows, early red trifolium, 
late white trifolium ; in September, winter barley, rye, first 
sowing of winter vetches ; in October, more winter vetches, 
cabbage; then in the spring, say in March, a mixture of 
vetches, oats and peas. This is an extensive list, but the 
breeder cannot afford to leave anything to chance. A case 
recently came to the writer’s notice where a breeder two years 
ago obtained over £20 a head for his ram lambs, but last 
year, Owing to a gap between the crops, he obtained only {12 
a head, a very considerable drop where numbers of animals 
are concerned. 

The areas devoted to each crop have to be thought out 
carefully so as to avoid unnecessary work and trouble. While 
provision has to be made against possibic failures it is also 
necessary to have some way of using up possible excess ; 
here the silo comes in very useful. Any crop not wanted by 
the sheep can be cut up and blown into the silo where it will 
keep for a long time and can be fed to other animals, for the 
breeding flock will not take silage. 

The breeding flock is the main consideration, but it is 
not the only feature in the management. Although the 
shepherd does not object to using the same land two 
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years in succession, or even more often in special cases, it 
is not usual for the land to be “‘ sheeped” too often; and 
in the intervening period corn crops can be grown. Thus, 
of the 700 acres of arable land on the Home Farm 250 acres 
are under corn crops (mainly wheat and oats) and 14 acres 
under potatoes. As might be expected, the corn crops do 
very well following crops eaten on the field by the sheep, 
though they are noticeably poorer after mangolds drawn 
off for the cows. 

Soils lying on the chalk usually respond to potassic 
fertilisers, and these seem to be no exception; flue dust 
(medium grade) is found useful, as also is salt which, it is 
important to remember, is in many cases a valuable substitute 
for potash. Much use is made of liquid manure, which is 
rich both in potash and nitrogen, and care is taken to 
conserve the farmyard manure as much as pcssible. Chalk 
is applied to all the land. With these there is also used 
some basic slag and sulphate of ammonia. Perhaps the most 
striking feature is the small amount of parchased nitrogencus 
fertiliser necessary when all the manure, liquid as well es 
solid, is utilised. Only about six tons of sulphate of 
ammonia is bought during the year. Much more slag is 
used, however. It would be interesting to ascertain whether 
slag would increase the feeding value of green crops grown 
for the animals. This would, of course, require a careful 
trial on animals themselves, as it cannot be determined either 
by weighing or by analysis. There is some evidence based 
on experiments made at Cockle Park and in Scotland to 
suppose that such an increase in food value might be obtained. 
A further direction in which investigation is needed is in 
regard to the etfect of manures on the rate of growth and 
ripening of plants. The general rule is that phosphatic 
fertilisers encourage an early start: they therefore might 
be applied in cases where there was some risk that a particular 
crop would not be ready in time for the sheep. Again, 
nitrogenous and potassic fertilisers both tend to keep the 
crop growing; they might be tried where there was the 
possibility that a particular crop would “ go off”’ or ripen 
too soon. One cannot help feeling that the breeders’ problems 
in crop production have not received the attention they 
deserve. 

Besides the sheep there are a considerable herd of dairy 
cows and a large herd of pigs, both pure bred Berkshires, 
which are as well known as the sheep, and cross-bred_ pigs 
for the bacon factory. The cross is obtained from a Berkshire 
sow and a large white boar; the offspring is white like the 
sire and not black like the mother. In addition also there 
are some good ‘ Suffolk Punches,” a type of horse that is 
very useful for farm work. 

The provision of food for all these animals needs much 
careful planning. On an average, about 50 per cent. of the 
arable land of the country used to be devoted to cereal crops. 
As a result of various changes during the War about 55 per 
cent. is now being used for this prupose. It is conceivable 
that the figure might temporarily be raised to 60 per cent., 
but very doubtful if it could be maintained there. Ona farm 
so heavily stocked as Iwerne Minster it is not possible to have 
more than 37 per cent. of the arable land in cereals, the 
remainder being devoted to the needs of the animals. J.ut 
with a population of sheep, pigs, cows and horses numbering 
well over 1,200, these 700 acres of arable and 500 acres cf 
grass must be considered to be doing very well, and the Home 
Farm is as interesting to the agriculturist as.the village is to 
the social reformer. 


LARKSPURS 


You are the Song 
A lark let fall from Heaven to Earth, 
You are the spirit of his mirth, 
The wonder of his wings. 
Your burnished petals 
Show the wondrous things 
That his wrapt eyes have seen, 
Gazing upon the sky 
In all her moods 
Of thunderous storm, 
Or still beatitudes 
Of virgin blue. 


ANNE F. Brown. 
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N the summer of 1915 Gretna was still a quiet country 

district.that had from time immemorial seen summer 

and winter come and go -and known:but little change. 

-Drovers, for hundreds of years before railway traffic, had 

used the village and its neighbourhood as a halting place 
when journeying with their flocks and herds to the English 
markets. Its other claim to fame is its shady reputation 
in connection with Gretna: marriages—for Gretna -was the 
most famous of the many border spots where runaways 
from England could marry. There was actually a great 
business carried on by the toll keeper at the Sark Toilhouse, 
the blacksmith, and a local worthy called Joseph Paisley, 
who seems to: have been the most popular and notorious 
of the lot. Short: and to the point were the marriage 
ceremonies conducted by this self-constituted priest. “A 
breathless couple ‘arrived in a post-chaise, their horses with 
steaming flanks, witnesses were summoned, says Paisley to 
the couple: * Whaur dae ye cum frae? What’s yer names ? 
Are ye a single man and you a single wumman? De ye tak 
this wumman? etc. De:ye tak this man? etc. Then join 
hands {a ring was optional]. Noo! ye’ve declared yersels 
man and wife in the presence o’ witnesses and yer noo 
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lawfu’ spouses according to the law o’ Scotland.’”” Then 
some signing of a register. of sorts, some fee pressed into 
Paisley’s willing paws, crack went the whip and off started 
the happy pair, and in this perfunctory fashion began “a 
chain of circumstances that may lead to infinity.” The 
Tollhouse. just over the Sark remains, the Smith’s Shop 
remains, the traditional eighteenth century aspect of the 
place was -but little altered when, in the autumn of 1915, it 
began to be whispered that something momentous was 
impending, wild rumours began to fly about. 

Here is the gloomy forecast culled from that entertaining 
work, “‘ A Dominie’s Log,” written by a former schoolmaster 
of Gretna, now serving in the Army: 

When I reached the school the bairns were waiting to tell me the news. 

“* Please, sir,’’ said Wiilie Ramsay, “‘ they’re going to build a town here 
bigger than London.” : 

** Bigger than Glasgow even,”’ said Peter Smith. 

A few navvies went past the school. 

“ They’re going to build huts for thousands of navvies,” said a lassie. 

“ Please, sir, they’ll .maybe knock down the school and have a mine 
here,” suggested Violet Brown. 

“They won't,” I said firmly, ‘‘ this: ugly school will stand until the 
countryside becomes as ugly as itself. Poor bairns! You don’t know what 
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You, Willie, will become a miner, 
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and you will walk up that 
You, Lizzie, will be a trollop of a wife living 


In three years this bonny village will be a smoky 
Dirty women will gossip at dirty 


you're coming to. 


God’s earth like road with a black face. 





in a brick hovel. You can 
hardly escape.” 


Such was the 
countryside when the 
advance squad of the 
industrial army—the 
surveyors, the water 
and sanitary engineers 
with their tripods and 
their poles—appeared 
to drop from heaven 
among the cows and 
the astonished rustics, 
and so began what 
was soon to develop 
into a truly titanic 
undertaking. 

Within the com- 
pass of a brief article 
it would seem well 
nigh impossible to 
give, even in the 
vaguest way, an idea 
of how, in almost no 
time at all, this whole 
countryside became 
a swarming hive of 
humanity, a seething 
cauldron of industry, 
and how all the ser- 
vices usually run by a 
municipality were set 
going and are now, 
with the factory, 
under the general 
control of the Ministry 
of Munitions. 

Cordite was 
wanted, and wanted 
by the thousand tons, 
and at the) earliest 
possible moment. 
Here was a_ great 
tract of country near 
a considerable town 
with good railway 
connections, but with 
few natural advan- 
tages to recommend 
it. The most that 
could be said of it 
was that it had 
no conditions that 
made it impossible 
for the purpose 
required. 
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Roughly speaking, the idea of the lay-out was as follows: 
More or less in the centre of the area was the old Gretna 
village ; south of this the principal township of new Gretna 
was planned with its central avenue, in the neighbourhood 
of which are the principal buildings, the institutes, halls, 
cinemas, post office, shopping centre ; at vantage points the 
churches are placed. 

In touch with the west end of the factory the township 
of East Riggs was laid out, while to the south, nearer the 
Solway, and running east and west, the factory spreads 
itself dog-leg fashion for a distance of about nine miles. 

The three departments ot the factory have been kept 
widely separated, and in the danger areas the buildings have 
been kept far apart in order to reduce to a minimum the 
danger from fire or 
explosion. 

It can readily be 
understood how, when 
the project was fairly 


launched, the  pro- 
blems, engineering, 
constructional, sani- 


tary, social, moral, 
gathered thick and 
fast. From small be- 
ginnings each section 
quickly grew into 
departments with 
infinite ramifications, 
and each in its turn 
has been tackled with 
enthusiasm and suc- 
cess by the staff 
concerned. 

First came _ the 
navvies, that strange 
army of flotsam and 
jetsam which seems 
to drop from nowhere 
when works are 
started; vast  hut- 
ment areas had to be 
constructed to house 
them. Then the influx 
of these thousands of 
thirsty souls meant, 
if the whole enter- 
prise were not to 
miscarry, that the 
drink problem had to 
be taken vigorously 
inhand: and so began 
one of the most in- 
teresting social experi- 
ments of this genera- 
tion, the taking over 
of Carlisle and district 
as a directly con- 
trolled area, and the 
setting up of the 
Liquor Control Board. 

To give any idea | 
of the scope of the 
Board’s activities or 
the astonishing results 
that have already 
been achieved since 
its inception would 
require an article in 
itself. During the first 
winter and, indeed, 
the first yearat Gretna 
great difficulties were encountered, partly owing to the fact 
that no one could forecast how long the war was going to 
last, or whether Gretna was merely to be a temporary town 
of wooden shanties “‘ for the duration,” or the nucleus of a 
permanent garden city. Luckily, under the abnormal 
conditions of the time, this question ended by largely solving 
itself. It was found, owing to the scarcity of timber and 
the great rise in the price, that the cost of wooden buildings 
required for hostels, etc., with all their internal arrangements 
and sanitary fittings, drainage, roads and other services, 
soon approximated to the cost of brick buildings, and as the 
wooden structures would have practically no salvage value 
after the war, various types of permanent houses planned 
and laid out on garden city lines were started. 
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What, then, in the lay-out and management of the 
Gretna that we see to-day are the freshest and most 
interesting points to note? In what does it differ from 
the old type of industrial centre? In what way does 
the carrying on of. the factory production differ from 
what would have been found a generation or even five 
years ago? 

The interesting point is that, out of the necessities of 
the time, here is a State-owned town and factory, and here 
is a population, unfortunately for the time being, engaged 
in the turning out of a deadly explosive, but working under 
conditions more humane, more enlightened, and also more 
calculated to result in productive efficiency than in pre-war 
days was ever thought possible. How has this result been 
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arrived at? By squarely facing the fact that if you are 
to get the maximum of efficient work out of people you 
must see to it that they live in healthy, cheerful conditions, 
that they are well fed, that they breathe pure air and drink 
pure water, and that they are provided with the possibility 
of mental and physical refreshment. 

The three departments that deal with this side of the 
work are (1) housing, (2) social, (3) welfare; but before 
glancing at the work in detail a few general notes regarding 
the scope and development of the enterprise may be given. 
This war has destroyed all sense of values, figures seem to 
have lost all meaning, we talk of millions of men and billions 
of money, yet a few plain facts may convey something to 
the reader. 
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The area now contains 
an internal railway system of 
over 100 miles. As no gravi- 
tation water supply was 
possible, 10,000,000 gallons in 
the twenty-four hours are 
pumped from the river Eden 
in 36in. pipes to the high 
ground six miles distant, and 
here the water is treated in 
an elaborate filtration plant, 
and when it has been cleaned 
and chemically treated, and 
the constituents that are 
lacking have been added, it 
passes to open reservoirs and 
thence by gravitation to the 
factory and townships. There 
is a huge and spotless Central 
Kitchen supplying 14,000 
meals a day to the factory 
mess-rooms, and in this con- 
nection are stores which supply 
all provisions to the 85 hostels 
and the 134 bungalows where 
the majority of the workers 
are housed. All scraps, etc., 
are collected from the mess- 
rooms and hostels and fed 
to two model | piggeries con- 
taining an average of about 
400 pigs, which ultimately 
reach the Central Kitchen in 
the usual form. 

The work in the factory 
never stops. Three shifts of 
eight hours each are worked, 
and at half-time the workers 
are supplied with a good 
square meal, delivered from 
the Central Kitchen to the 
mess-rooms in motor vans 
fitted with special hot-plate 
arrangements. Thus are the 
workers kept in good heart 
and fit to work at full pressure 
during the whole of their shift, 
and “ industrial fatigue,” not 
to mention discontent, is 
largely avoided. 

There is a bakery pro- 
ducing 13,000lb. of bread per 
day. There is a laundry deal- 
ing with I am afraid to say 
how many thousand—or is it 
million ?—articles every week. 
There are four permanent 
churches, and a fifth is being 
built ; there are two schools 
of most excellent design and 
with hundreds of chubby 
scholars. There are hospitals, 
there are fire stations, and 
several “‘ stations ”’ of another 
sort ready for Fritz if. he 
should pay an aerial visit. 
There is a club, a charming 
little building _ designed by 
Mr. Crickmer for. the use of 
the central office staff. There 
is the inevitable cinema, or, 
rather, a couple of them. There 
are three recreation halls, the 
largest of which, seating over 
a thousand people, and pro- 
vided ‘with ‘a fully equipped 
stage, an excellent dancing 
floor, and other amenities, was 
constructed complete and 
ready for use in under six 
weeks, a record that the most 
pushful Yankee hustler would 
find it hard to better. There 
are institutes and club-rooms 
for men and women workers, 
and in all these buildings, 
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which are 
simple and 
straight- 
forward in 
design, the 
social life of 
the place is 
carried on. 

In the 
early days of 
the factory 
it was found 
that there 
was a con- 
stant shifting 
and shrink- 
age among 
the opera- 
tives, who 
refused to 
remain in the 
district 
owing to the 
absence of 
available 
recreation for 
their leisure 
time, and so 
from small 
beginnings 
this most 
interesting social side of the work grew up, and now there 
are weekly dances, socials, choral and dramatic societies, 
an orchestral society, many classes, and provision for all 
outdoor games. 

Distinct from the social] side is the welfare department 
which looks after the engaging of the girl workers, their 
allocation to their hostels and, in conjunction with the 
medical staff, their health, their feeding, and an endless 
multiplicity of other detail; while the women police, who are 
stated in an official document to have proved “ strikingly 
efficient and successful,’ are on duty at the gates and 
throughout the factory area. Anyone wishing to study this 
new and interesting welfare department of factory life should 
read ‘‘ Welfare and Housing: a Practical Record of Wartime 
Management,” by J. E. Hutton, labour and catering 
manager to Messrs. Vickers. 

The housing section and the general lay-out of the town- 
ship area have been admirably done under the auspices ot 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, while Mr. C. M. Crickmer has through- 
out been the resident architect and is responsible for the 
design of a large proportion of the buildings. 

The sane and extremely simple type of permanent 
house that lias been erected shows what a far road has been 
travelled since the days of the first cheap cottage exhibition 
at Letchworth, where the plain man went about tearing 
his hair in the hopeless endeavour to find here and there a 
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cottage the 
design of 
which 
showed the 
most — rudi- 
mentary 
elements of 
common - 
Here 
all is plain, 
practical, 
straight- 
forward, — of 
pleasant and 
reasonable 
proportion, 
and ~~ merci- 
fully devoid 
of ornament 
or prettiness. 
A satisfying 
feeling of 
variety is 
achieved, not 
so much in 
an artificial 
attempt to 
get variety 
in the indi- 
vidual houses 
as bya happy 
scheme of plan and by the retention, wherever possible, of 
trees that existed on the site, and by seizing on any feature 
or contour that suggested a reasonable motive. 

The admirer of the Kate Greenaway type of garden 
city house will doubtless find the Gretna variety too reminis- 
cent of what Morris called the ‘ brick box with the slate lid”’ ; 
but these houses had to be rattled up at a tremendous pace, 
and a plain roof in which there are neither dormers nor gables 
is obviously cheaper and more rapidly constructed and slated 
than one that is cut up by features. 

The interesting character of the new Roman Catholic 
Church is shown in the illustrations. Designed by Mr. 
C. E Simmons, it is a fresh and expressive piece of: archi- 
tecture and illustrates how, if a man has a feeling for rhythm 
and proportion and fitness, and is able to handle his materials, 
quite excellent results can be achieved by the knowing use 
of ordinary brick and plain white plaster. 

When the ordinary mortal tries to visualise to himself 
a factory, he thinks of a collection of sheds and buildings 
covering ten or twenty or even a hundred acres, but here 
the factory spreads its tentacles over an entire countryside, 
for from east to west is nine miles. 

The scale of its lay-out, the lightning rapidity with 
which it was brought to the producing stage, the complexity 
of the engineering problems involved in the design and equip- 
ment of each stage, and the thrilling sight of thousands upon 
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thousands of willing, cheery girls in their khaki coloured 
breeks and jackets, a note of colour in their red belts, these 
marvels cannot be told. And what is to be the ultimate 
fate of this garden city and its factory when the outbreak 
of peace renders its present product no longer necessary ? 
Whatever the place develops into, it will always suffer 
from two serious disabilities from the commercial stand- 
point. 

The lack of a gravitation water supply and the fact that 
it has no seaport or canal rendering possible the delivery 
by water of raw material in bulk will always mean a heavy 
running cost, and therefore a heavy permanent toll on 
production. 

When one goes through the different departments of 
this triumph of improvisation and thinks that half the world 
and half the people in it are similarly employed, when one 
sees the vast halls crammed with the most elaborate machinery 
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as perfectly adapted to its dread purpose as human ingenuity 
and science can make it, when one sees the raw material 
going in at the one end, and finally, after a bewildering series 
of processes, the two and a half miles of incorporating and 
pressing houses, in which the thousands of miles of the little 
barley-sugar coloured worms of cordite, veritable worms of 
death, are being exuded from the presses without ceasing: 

when he sees all this, the plain man finds himself saying, 
“ How long, Oh Lord, how long?’”’ How long is the waste, 
the insanity of war to continue? Surely it is not too much 
to hope that, seeing this war has had the unexpected effect 
of humanising the conditions under which industries 
are carried on, it may ultimately have the effect of 
producing this longed-for “ League of Free Nations.” 
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TYPES OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY 


[The brilliant little sketches reproduced below are by Sergeant 
Joseph Denis Powell of the R.A.M.C. Another instalment will 
appear next week.—ED.] 


THE GENERAL. 


HE General’s chief business at home is to inspect 

a draft’s kit before it goes off. He has an eagle eye, 

and you cannot hide it from him that Private Smith’s 

spare pair of bootlaces is-one lace short. For five 

minutes the Colonel feels that all is lost and that he 
never wants to be a soldier again. However, he recovers as 
soon*as the General has left, and then it is the Company 
= Commander’s turn to wish 
that he had gone into Muni- 
tions. Later on, the 
Subalterns, the | Company- 
Sergeant-Major and Company 
Quartermaster - Sergeant go 
through it. But the real 
culprit, Private Smith, has 
the laugh of all of them, 
because he is going to France 
to-morrow and you can’t do 
anything to him. 

In France the Brigadier 
is much more human, and if 
you come across him suddenly 
in the trenches he likes vou 
to introduce yourself to him 
and tell him all about it. 
But the subaltern who said, 
““ Excuse me, sir,” and struck 
a match on the G.O.C.’s tin 
hat as he passed, was being 
too friendly. 





THE STAFF CAPTAIN. 

There are all sorts of 
people on the staff. This one 
looks like the Staff Captain at 
Brigade Headquarters. If so, 
he is just trying to carry it 
off in front of the regimental 
officers, for his life is full of 
anxiety really. He is always 
worrying about the General’s 
breakfast to-morrow, and did 
he remember to order the 
Golden Syrup? However, 
there are compensations. <A 
nervous young subaltern has 
been known to salute him by 
mistake. 

But, of course, there are 
also staff captains in the War 
Office. These are the gentle- 
men whom the civilian of forty- 
three wants to comb out and 
put into the trenches, by Gad ! 
not realising that hearts just 
as weak may beat beneath a 
red hat as a bowler one ; even 
though the former broke down 
in 1916 after the Somme, and 
the latter in 1918 after the 
new Man-Power.Act. 

THE SURGEON-GENERAL. 

There may be such a person, but he is not for common 
eves. We never get beyond the colonel who presides over 
our Medical Board. He is a friendly soul, but it is a mistake 
to suppose that he wants to shake hands; he is only trying 
to feel your pulse. But, of course, the practitioner whom 
we know best is the Regimental M.O. in France. When 
the battalion is on the march he rides at the tail of it 
and assures all stragglers, on the word of honour of a 
doctor, that they aren’t really tired. When the battalion 
is ‘‘at rest,’ and everybody is working as hard as 
possible, he rides into the nearest town and spends the 
Mess President’s money for him, having a horse —and 
nothing else to do. And when the battalion is in action 
he is a hero. 


“COL” 
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THE COMMAND PAYMASTER. 

The exciting thing about Paymasters is that thev give 
you your pay a month in advance and your allowances a 
month in arrear, so that you always owe each other some- 
thing. This is why subalterns are never quite sure if they 
are overdrawn, and leads many people to think that Cox's 
cheques are not so good as his Orange Pippins. The best 
thing, if you are not sure, is to ask your Command Paymaster. 
He knows everything about you and can tell you offhand 
whether you slept in a furnished {lodging, or an unfurnished 
hut, or a tent, on any day you like to mention. When he has 
told you, he says, “‘ Am I right, sir?” and you say “ Certified 
correct.”’ This always pleases him. 


THE PADRE. 

A Padre is a non-combatant. I only knew two padres 
in France. One was wounded in seven places and the other 
was killed; so I suppose that that is what ‘ non-combatant ” 
means. They have the most difficult job in the Army. 
When they are good they are very very good 


THE CRE. 

He looks after the Engineers and provides vou with 
duck-boards, barbed wire, and all the things which go to make 
trench life homey. He is a good man to know, if you want 
something done in a hurry. Perhaps it is still better to know 
where the R.E. dump is, and when you are most likely to 
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find yourself alone there, then you needn't trouble the 
C.R.E. Unfortunately, the Engineers’ motto is ‘* Ubique,” 
which means that there is generally one of them hanging 
about. 

This particular C.R.E. is a trifle vexed. Sappers are 
notoriously ready for every emergency, and here is one who 
has just made a gallows in time for the Peace settlement. 
The C.R.E. is pointing out that he has under-estimated 
the height of the Kaiser. 


THE TOWN MAJOR. 

By profession he is a house agent, and in rank anything 
from a second lieutenant to a colonel. If you want a nice 
serviceable barn for a ‘platoon he’s got just the very thing 
for you, and if you're looking for a chateau suitable for a 
Brigadier of sporting tastes, he is equally obliging. The 
only trouble is that you will probably find somebody else’s 
platoon or Brigadier already established. For there has 
never vet been a French village or town which was big enough, 
and it is not really the Town Major's fault, although one glares 
at him as if it were. 

Sometimes in the trenches, when the war seems to be 
going on a long time, one looks forward to a peaceful old age 
spent as Town Major in some quiet French village. But when 
one gets out of the trenches and meets a Town Major face to 
face he never seems very peaceful. I suppose it is because 
the village is always too small. A. A. MILNE. 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


Winged Warfare: Hunting the Huns in the Air, by Major Bishop, 
V.C., D.S.0O., M.C. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

S far as our reading goes this is the most spirited, 
vivid and exciting book about flying written by the 

flying man. Major Bishop is a Canadian and a 
sportsman who came over to this country as an 

officer of the Missisauga Horse of Toronto, a cavalry 
detachment of the Second Canadian Division. But as it 
happened the sight of an aeroplane flying above caught 
his wayward fancy and determined him to change mud for air. 
From that point his story is most engrossing. There comes 
first the course of preparation. Few of us non-fighting 
mortals realise the painstaking teaching and the earnest 
devotion on the part of the pupil required to turn out a 
first-rate flying man. We do know that the machine 
which carries him is put together with unlimited care. It is 
realised from the first that the aeroplane has to be 
strong enough to stand the hard knocking about of 
war and that every joint must be perfectly fitted and 
proof against the vicissitudes of ordinary accident. Against 
modern weapons it is impossible to provide safeguards, 
but all is done to make the aerial ship as safe as the best 
material and most careful workmanship can achieve. So 
with the man destined to use it. The steps in his training 
are described by Major Bishop with a minuteness that never 
wearies and compels as real an interest as his adventures. 
The latter were both numerous and strange. It is impossible 
to read of them without recalling those of the knights of old. 
What his good sword was to the one the aeroplane is to the 
other. Even in the sky there is a repetition, though with 
radical change in the circumstances, of the foining and 
feigning in the hand to hand battles of long ago. But Major 
Bishop seems to have been born with the qualities that lead 
to fame in his chosen career. Unlike the famous Captain 
Ball—who, by the way, was a member of the same squadron 
renowned on the Somme Valley—he was animated by a 
strong and healthy hate of everything German and went 
into battle sometimes joyously, but more often full of resent- 
ment. Luck must have been very much on his side. 
‘Archie’? pursued him in vain. He escaped the sickening 
head-hunters who form a conspicuous feature of the German 
Air Service. Baron von Richtofen’s more chivalrous, yet 
equally deadly, tactics failed against him, and more than once 
when capture appeared to be inevitable the unexpected 
happened and he was able to sail away comfortably to his 
headquarters. In the beginning he had. to do journeyman 
work as an observer. His career as a fighter began when 
for the first time he had to go over on a one-seater and 
experienced all the usual perils of a novice placed in the rear 
of a formation. He had a beginning with one of his narrowest 
escapes, for the first shot he heard fired was a bang “ close 
to my ears,” the tail of his machine shot up into the air 
and he fell about three hundred feet before recovering control. 
It was the closest shot he ever had from anti-aircraft fire. 
But only one piece of the flying steel fragments hit the 
machine, and even that did no damage. Fights followed in 
quick succession afterwards, for the time was 1917, just 
when the Germans were beginning their retreat upon the 


Somme. His description of what was taking place is worth 
quoting : 


From 15,000 feet we could see for miles and miles around. The ground 
was a beautiful green and brown, and slightly to the south we could see the 
shell-pitted battle-fields of the Somme, each shell-hole with glistening water 
in it. 

A few miles to the east there were long streaks of white smoke. 
we realised that the Germans had set fire to scores of villages behind their 
front. From where we flew we could see between fifty and sixty of them 
ablaze. The long smoke-plumes blowing away to the north-east made one 
of the most beautiful ground-pictures I have ever seen from an aeroplane, 
but at the same time I was enraged beyond words. 


Soon 


His first victory was an education in itself. It occurred 
on March 25th, when he was flying as part of a formation which 
three Hun machines attempted to surprise. His experience is 
most interesting. Like other pilots who come face to face 
with the Hun in the air for the first time, he had difficulty 
in realising that the machines were real and hostile; he 
wanted to circle about and look at them, for, as he says, 
the German Albatross machines are perfect beauties: 


their swept-back planes give them more of a birdlike appearance than any 
other machines flying on the western front. Their splendid, graceful lines 


lend to them an effect of power and flying ability far beyond what they really 
possess, 

It was not a moment for dreaming or sight-seeing. One 
of the German machines got behind the British, and Major 
Bishop’s first impression of the engagement was that one of 
the enemy machines dived down and suddenly came up and 
began shooting at his companions from the rear. On a 
quick impulse he flew straight at the assailant from a position 
which he could not watch, and 


my ‘tracer’? bullets—bullets that show a spark and a thin little trail of 
smoke as they speed through the air—began at once to hit the enemy machine. 
A moment later the Hun turned over on his back and seemed to fall out of 
control. 


He did not know that this was one of the favourite falling 
‘“stunts’’ which the Germans practised at the time, and 
dived after him. The German descended for a good 1,o00ft. 
and then regained control. 


I had forgotten caution and everything else in my wild and overwhelming 
desire to destroy this thing that for the time being represented all cf Germany 
to me. I could not have been more than forty yards behind the Hun when 
he flattened out, and again I opened fire. It made my heart leap to see my 
smoking bullets hitting the machine just where the closely hooded pilot 
was sitting. 

The battle ended with a “ crash.” 

We must leave to the reader the pleasure of discovering 
for himself the many other thrilling adventures which follow. 
One of the most striking chapters is that in which the battle 
of Arras, which began on Easter Monday, is described from 
the air. It was a wild morning, too: 


lashed by the gale, the wind cut the face as we moved against the enemy. 
The ground seemed to be one mass of bursting shells. Farther back, where 
the guns were firing, the hot flames flashing from thousands of muzzles- gave’ 
the impression of a long ribbon of incandescent light. The air seemed shaken 
and literally full of shells on their missions of death and destruction. Over 
and over again one felt a sudden jerk under a wing-tip, and the machine 
would heave quickly. This meant a shell had passed within a few feet 
of vou. 

Seen from above, the waves of attacking infantry seemed 
almost to crawl across No Man’s Land “as if the battle 
was a great bore to them.’ Of course, they had been drilled 
to move forward at a given pace so as to follow the barrage. 
One picture we must give in full: 


On the fourth day of the battle I happened to be flying about 5ooft. above 
the trenches an hour after dawn. It had snowed during the night and the 
ground was covered with a new layer of white several inches thick. No 
marks of the battle of the day before were to be seen ; the only blemishes in 
the snow mantle were the marks of shells which had fallen during the last 
hour. No Man’s Land itself, so often a filthy litter, was this morning quite 
clean and white. 

Suddenly over the top of our parapets a thin line of infantry crawled up 

and commenced to stroll casually towards the enemy. To me it seemed 
that they must soon wake up and run; that they were altogether too slow ; 
that they could not realise the great danger they were in. Here and there 
a shell would burst as the line advanced or halted for a moment. Three 
or four men near the burst would topple over like so many tin soldiers. Two 
or three other men would then come running up to the spot from the rear 
with a stretcher, pick up the wounded and the dying, and slowly walk back 
with them. I could not get the idea out of my head that it was just a game 
they were playing at ; it all seemed so unreal. Nor could I believe that the 
little brown figures moving about below me were really men—men going to 
the glory of victory or the glory of death. I could not make myself realise 
the full truth or meaning of it all. It seemed that I was in an entirely different 
world, looking down from another sphere on this strange, uncanny puppet- 
show. 
The book is one to be read in itself, and our purpose will have 
been served if attention is directed to it. It would have 
been very pleasant to dwell on the wonderful contrasts and 
reliefs found within the pages. The aviators are nearly all 
young, and if they fight with the ardour of youth they also 
relax with youth’s love of merriment. There is a delightful 
account towards the end of the book of the amusement 
which these gallant boys derived from a farmyard, where 
they seem to lay aside the seriousness of battle and enjoy 
life with all the thoughtless, pleasant folly of children, yelling 
with laughter as one of their number tried in vain to drive 
a recalcitrant pig tethered by its hind leg, and playing all 
sorts of practical jokes that probably amazed the French 
natives as much as they tickled the sense of the ludicrous in 
the young English officers. It gives the finishing touch to 
this unsurpassable picture of a career equally gallant and gay. 
Deeds done in the air are here described with a vividness 
and gusto that Malory and Froissart might have envied in 
the days of chivalry. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REVIVAL OF COB COTTAGES IN DEVONSHIRE. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘ CountRY LiFE.’’} 
S1r,—The combination of concrete and cob in the manner suggested by your 
correspondent, Captain C. B. St. J. Mildmay, in your issue for August 3rd, 
is open to question: first, on the ground of unnecessary cost, and, secondly, 
because of the difficulty of treading and of securing the essential drying of the 
cob. There is a great deal to be said in favour of concrete coigns.—F. F. 
TEAL RINGED IN FINLAND RECOVERED IN SPAIN. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—In Country Lire for December 15th, 1917, appeared a paragraph 
that a small duck like a teal (Q. Crecca) had been shot on November 25th, 
1917, at Ibars, Lerida, North-east Spain, bearing on its leg a ring (No. 184c) 
showing that it had been marked in Finland. I at once wrote to Professor 
J. A. Palmen of Helsingfors, and his reply, dated January 30th, but not posted 
until June 5th because of the revolution, reached me on June 29th. The 
bird was ringed on July 25th, 1917, as a half sized young in the parish of 
Kuolajarvi, on the small lake of Vaha-Sieminki, in North Finland, just at 
the Polar Circle, a few kilometres west from the political boundary between 
Finland and Russia. Unfortunately the ringer, E. Merikallio, an able and 
interesting ornithologist, is not quite sure as to rings Nos. 184 and 185. Ore 
was put on a teal, he thinks 184, but the other on a third sized wigeon (M. 
Penelope) on July 30th, 1917, on the River Kutsajoki in the same parish, 
but a few kilometres north-east. From the description of the rccovery 
it is more likely to be a teal than a wigeon. Four and a half months after 
it was hatched this small duck had crossed Europe at its widest part from 
north to south.—H. W. Rosinson, M.B.O.U., F.Z.S.S. 


RED-BACKED SHRIKE ATTACKS HOUSE MARTINS. 
(To tHE Epitor or ‘“ Country Lire.’’] 

S1r,—I was awakened this morning by the alarm notes of two pairs of wagtails 
and several house martins which have their nests on the house, and saw a 
bird trying to carry a house martin across the lawn and being severely mobbed. 
I thought it was a sparrow pulling out young martins so as to appropriate 
the nest, but on shooting the bird I found that was not the case. I send 
you the body. What is the name of the bird, and is it usual for this 
species to attack martins? I have preserved martins for many years and 
have never known any bird except sparrows to attack them at their nests, I 
send the martin as well, and it is apparently an old bird and was quite warm 
when I picked it up.—FRANK S. SPRINGETT. 

(Our correspondent has apparently made a new record, for the 
marauder proved to be a female red-backed shrike (Lanius collurio), a species 
well known to attack, and kill, small birds, though there seems to be but one 
record of any member of the swallow tribe amcng its victims, and this was a 
sand-martin taken on the wing. In the present case, where a female house 
martin was taken, the capture was apparently made from the nest. Normally 
its food consists of mice, shrews, small birds, ranging in size from titmice 
to blackbirds, lizards, beetles, bees and wasps. If there are any thorn bushes 
in the neighbourhood it would be worth while to hunt for the larder of this 
bird, which was probably near at hand. This “larder’’ will be found to 
contain an assortment of small birds and insects impaled upon thorns. How 
they are fixed there is something of a puzzle, for it must require no small 
force to transfix the victim. Though small birds do not form the staple 
diet of this species, they are hunted with considerable keenness ; as is shown 
by the fact that it sometimes attacks the call-birds of bird-catchers, and, 
in consequence, is not seldom taken in the nets.—Ep.] 


QUARTER IN WARFARE. 

(To tHE EpiTor or “ Country Lires.’’] 
S1r,—The latest reports from the front tell us that the fresh and eager 
forces from the United States are not keen on giving or receiving quarter, 
but prefer to fight to a finish, only natural, perhaps, .with their battle-cry 
of ‘‘ Lusitania,” a word of ill-omen for the Germans. The term “ quarter,” 
meaning clemency or the sparing of life in combat, is, like most words con- 
cerning warfare, of ancient usage. It has French, Italian, Portuguese, 
Greek, Spanish, Swedish and Danish derivations, and is supposed to have 
referred originally to the sending of the vanquished to an assigned quarter 
or place, there to be detained until his liberation, ransom or slavery should 
be decided. Some authoritative writers, however, credit it to an alleged 
custom of the Dutch and Spaniards, who accepted as the ransom of an officer 
or soldier a quarter of his pay for a certain period. It would be interesting 
to ascertain definitely how the word in its present meaning arose.— 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


A TAME HERON, 
{To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.”’} 
S1r,—The other day I saw at a farmhouse a heron which was quite tame. 
He had been caught in a wounded condition and nursed back to health. He 
enjoyed to run around the farmyard among the poultry and to frequent the mill 
pond with the ducks. Not only did he lose all fear of man and domestic 
animals, but even sought companionship of the farm collie, and would feed with 
him out of the same dish. The two became fast friends. The heron would 
dance round the dog, bowing respectfully, as it were, and often behaving 
in the most comical and amusing manner. Upon fish being placed in a water- 
tub for him, he would show great delight in taking them from the water. 
One day Rover, the dog, caught a rat, which he brought alive and proffered 
to his friend the heron. Instantly the heron seized the rat with his formidable 
bill, first stunning it with a blow, and, before it could recover, carricd 
it to the water-tub and ducked it. After shaking it well under watcr, 
he held it up for investigation. The rat wriggled and squealed, but the 
treatment was repeated until the rodent was drowned, whereupon the heron 


pouched the tit-bit, swallowing it with surprising ease, though the rat in 
Noxt 
time the heron caught a frog he proffered it with a great show of reciprocity 
to Rover, and seemed somewhat hurt in his feelings when the dog declined 


its downward passage was seen greatly to distend the bird's long neck. 


to eat it. Then, with a comical bow to his canine friend, he seized the frog 
and swallowed it with gusto.—Joun Wicur. 
FIVE .€UCcKO@OOS IN ONE NEST. 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“ CountRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The occurrence recorded by a correspondent under the above heading 
in Country LIFE for August 3rd is certainly very exceptional ; 
to find two cuckoos in one ncst is unusual. 
rightful occupants of the nest while they (the cuckoos) are still naked and 
blind is now a well known ornithological fact. Nature provides them with 
a peculiar depression in their backs, on to which they manage to huddle 
They then back up the side of the nest and 


indeed, 
That young cuckoos eject the 


the other nestlings one by one. 
tilt their burden over. Eggs are dealt with in the same way, and other 
and weaker cuckoos when present. The pugnacious mood only lasts for a 


few days. I assume your correspondent is absolutely sure of her facts. From 
her letter it is not clear if she personally saw the nest and its contents 1 
situ. If a mistake has not been made, the struggle for supremacy at the 


combative age must have been terrific. —RossLyN MANNERING. 


“PUSS TAKES TO WATER.” 
{To THE Epitror or ‘“‘ Country LirFE.”’) 
S1r,—I was much interested with your correspondent’s remarks in your 
issue of August 3rd in regard to a hare taking to water when hunted. I 
even go further by asserting that she will take to the stream even though 
Two years ago when covert shooting in Argyllshire we 





not hard pressed. 
were finishing the day by beating a long, straggly wood at the end of which 
ran a stream which aspires in that part of the country to be called a “ river,” 
though its width at the spot mentioned was not more than 2oyds. I, with 
the other “ guns,”” was posted on the far side of the stream, and I was sur- 
prised to see early on in the ‘‘ drive” a hare heading quite le:surely towards 
the water. I naturally thought she would turn to the right or left and prefer 
the terra firma, but without hesitation she took to the water, and seemcd 
none the worse for her immersion, though I will admit she showed some 
consternation at being faced with a barrage of No. 54 !—R. J. H. 


’ 


THE FRUIT OF THE WHITEBEAM. 

{To THE EpitTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.”’} 

I should be very much obliged if you would kindly tell me the name 
It is a fairly large tree 
The fruit is about 


SIR, 
of a tree in our garden—a sprig of which I enclose. 
and the flowers are very abundant, and smell like may. 
half the size of a cherry, the colour is rather a brick red, some are a deeper 
red, and others (perhaps not ripe) orange. A friend of mine thought the 
fruit was edible and perhaps jelly could be made from it. <A reply through 
the medium of the ‘‘ Correspondence’? columns of Country Lire will be 
greatly appreciated.— J. R. S. 

[The sprig sent is that of Pyrus Aria or whitebeam. 
the British Isles and usually grows from 3oft. to goft. high ; it is characteristic 
of chalk hills. It will thrive almost anywhere in gardens. It is attractive 
in foliage, the leaves being clothed with close white felt on the under side. 
The bright red fruits in autumn are considered to be edible, and should make 
a good jelly if sugar can be spared. Birds are very fond of the fruits, and 
in consequence they are of short duration.—Ep.] 





It is a native of 


LEACH’S FORK-TAILED PETREL. 
[To tHE EpiTor or ‘ CounTRY 
S1r,—You were kind enough to be interested a year or two ago in a letter I 
wrote to you describing the bird life in my garden here on the outskirts of York, 
so I am venturing now to send you a description of a most interesting little 
visitor, which, alas! was dead when found, but which—I believe Iam correct 
in saying—is the only specimen of its kind ever recorded as found in Yorkshire. 
After a terrific gale last November my yellow cat, W. A. Richardson, brought 
me this bird (which he had found dead evidently, as there were no marks 
of violence on it), and on enquiry I discovered it to be a Leach’s petrel, a 
bird which breeds at and about St. Kilda and, as far as I can discover, is 
never found anywhere on these coasts. The poor thing must have been carried 
on the gale all these hundreds of miles and died of exhaustion here. Why 
the cat, which will never touch, and still less carry, a dead bird unless he has 
just killed it, should have brought this one to show me I cannot imagine, 
but his persistent calls outside the windows attracted me, and when he had 
shown it to me he took no further interest init whatever! The bird measures 
6ins. in length and r2ins. across the wings outstretched ; it is entirely sooty 
black, except for a band of pure white about an inch deep above the tail and 
a single row of white feathers across the centre of the under side of each wing ; 
legs and beak black. I should be most interested to hear if any of your 
readers have ever come across this bird, and if so, when and where. 
Bonhote’s ‘‘ Birds of Britain’’ gives the following particulars of the bird: 
‘* Leach’s fork-tailed petrel, Oceanodroma leuchorrhoa (Vieillot). This species 
is a regular but not very numerous visitor to our shores every autumm its 
numbers depending largely on the weather, and after a heavy gale it is often 
found inland. It nests in small numbers on St. Kilda and some of the Outer 
Hebrides, and has also been found nesting off the coast of Kerry, and in time 
many other breeding stations will be probably found on the islands of our 
western shores.’”’—LILIAN LAWSON. 

{Our correspondent, if she turns up Vol. II of ‘‘ The Birds of Yorkshire,’ 
by Messrs. Nelson and Eagle Clarke, will find that many specimens of Leach’s 
fork-tailed petrel have been taken in Yorkshire ; one in Cleveland, like the 
specimen alluded to in the letter, was brought in by a cat.—Ep.] 
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SIMPLE RECIPES FOR CHEESE MAKING. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LiFe.”’} 
S1r,—In reply to your correspondent, the following is a simple recipe for 
an excellent skim-milk cheese. It also hails from Devon. Place a 
jugful of skim milk in a warm place (the mantelshelf above the kitchen range 
is where we always put ours). Leave this about two days, until all is 
thoroughly curdled, then pour into a muslin bag and hang up until 
thoroughly drained, then place the cheese on a well salted plate, sprinkle 
salt on the top, cover with another plate, heavily weighted, and leave for 
two or three days, when the cheese will be ready.—L. G. R. I. 
(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’ 

Sir,—In reply to “ R’s”’ request for a recipe for making milk cheese, I can 
confidently recommend the following, having tried it for many years, and 
it has always given satisfaction: Take twelve quarts (or less, as required) 
of new milk—blood warm—add two dessertspoonfuls of rennet, just warm, 
and leave all night to set. When the curd has come, lay a cheese cloth in a 
strainer (my own is similar to a cooking steamer perforated at the bottom 
and sides), cut the curd and put it into the cloth in the strainer until the latter 
is full, turning the cloth over it. Lay a heavy weight on the cloth. When 
the whey is drained out turn the cheese into a dry cloth and still put the 
weight on it. At night turn it into another cloth, and the next morning 
salt it a little. Then having made a bed of clean nettles or ash leaves to lay 
it on, cover it with the same, shifting them twice a day, till the cheese is fit 
to eat, which will be in about ten days, according to the weather.—C. E. 
HAMMOND. 


THE LESS COMMON VEGETABLES. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country LirFe.”’] 

Str,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ Fleur-de-Lys,”’ appears to have made a mess 
pie.” Perhaps he will like an old Derbyshire way of 
making the dish. Though it is years since I tasted the pie, I have a lively 
remembrance of it. Take the half of a moderate-sized pumpkin, remov- the 
seeds and pulpy core, and cut it into small cubes and fill a big piedish. 
Put into it a teaspoonful of Jamaica pepper and two tablespoonfuls of bright 
grain sugar ; add alittle water, cover with a light paste and bake till the crust 
is nicely brown. Serve hot or cold with an ample lot of cream and more sugar, 
and behold! a most delicious pie, but not for rationed days. You can add 
apples, equal to pumpkin in quantity, and a more tasty dish may not be 
Some like it better if a gill of rum is cooked with it.—DERByYSHIRE. 


of his “f pumpkin 


found. 


AN EASTERN MENDICANT. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—This photograph of a beggar was taken in a village in Palestine until 
recently in 
Turkish 
hands. He 
was a rather 
picturesque 
old fellow. 
T. P. RoGERs. 


TICK ON 
MOUSE. 
Tue Epiror. 
Sir,—I am 
sending a 
small mouse 
which is just 
the colour of 
the golden 
retriever 
which caught 
it. At first I 
thought the 
dog had made 
some internal 
part come out 
of the neck of 
the mouse, 
but on look- 
ing at it 
closer I saw 
it was a tick. 
It was by the 
side of a 
pond and no 
animals, ex- 
cepting wild 
creatures, 
have access to 
it, so it can- 
not well be the 
sheep variety 

of tick.—O. 
[The tick which had fastened itself upon this mouse was a specimen 
of Ixodes—the species known as Ixodes ‘tenuirostris, which is occasionally 





ALMS, FOR THE LOVE OF ALLAH! 


found both upon small rodents and shrews.—Ep.] 


FOX-HUNTING IN PERSIA. 
(To rue Epiror oF “ Country LiFe.’ 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a bit of hunting country on the Karun 
front in Persia, and perhaps a short description of our sport may interest 
some of your readers. Our quarry is fox or jackal, whichever comes first, 
and our pack consists of three couple of Persian greyhounds and a fox terrier 


COUNTRY LIFE. 
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of mine, shown ready for work, in my other photograph. The local fox is 
a good deal smaller than the British Reynard, but quite a respectable 
beast. He has tinges of russet about him, but his prevailing colour is 
brindle, and the tip of his brush is white, as at home, while his mask is just 
the same shape. Jack here are much larger than those in India, and almost 
red. Many have white ‘“‘ donkey marks” on the shoulders and spine, and 
I have seen one with black stripes on his quarters. There is a well authenticated 





THE PACK. 
case here of a jack attacking a sentry. Both fox and jack carry beautiful 
coats at this time of year, and we have never seen one with the least sign of 
mange. Our “long dogs,” of course, run only by sight, but they are clever 
at turning out foxes, as a rule hunt well together, and are extremely fast. 
The terrier is for tufting, earth work, and to butt in and finish off a tough 
customer when he comes up with the hounds at the end of a burst. The first 
time I rode to them we went out three miles or so over a baked mud plain 





AS HUNTING COUNTRY. 


THE “INFERNO” 
as smooth as the surface of the s‘illest water, and so unbroken that a hundred 
motor cars could be driven abreast there, till we came upon a ridge of sand- 
stone hills about three miles long, a hundred yards wide and fifty feet high 
with the razor-edged crest, and there in a few minutes we turned out a fox. 
He did not take us far, but the way he jumped small ravines, played hide-and- 
seek round boulders of rock, doubled on his own tracks, and eventually exe- 
cuted a combined som2rsault down the hillside in close grips with a hound, 
was most amusing to watch. In five minutes two more foxes broke; one 
got over the open and away, where hounds could have chopped him in no 
time, while the second zigzagged across the water-shed for a mile with the 
pack almost on him till he got to ground in some rocks, where we had to leave 
him. We have often gone farther and faster, but it takes some galloping 
to keep up even with a run like this, and yet the ideal hunter here should 
have a strong strain of mountain goat in his pedigree. 

The greyhounds are not always keen on tackling a jack. One we had 
hunted over a mile of foot hills and open plain took to a stretch of the most 
villainous country I have ever seen. It was like nothing on earth but only 
Gustave Doré’s pictures in Dante’s “ Inferno.” Here he stood at bay with 
the whole pack before him, being bitten by an odd hound and biting back 
till he was rested enough to move on a hundred yards, and this happened 
six times before, in the end, he was killed, while I rode round whichever 
way it was humanly possible to take a horse, and the Masterran. He wasa 
very large jack, and I should put him down at about the weight of an Airedale 
I would have given anything to photograph this scene, and could 


terrier. 
have done so easily if I had been carrying a camera at the time. But with 
the incident left out it is a picture of this spot I am now sending. Another 


day we found a wolf here, but he, too, lolloped away easily and was seen no 
more. The hounds could not be expected to close with him, but they might 
have harried him so that I could get a chance shot with a pistol. Judged 
by the standards of orthodox fox hunting our methods are, we admit, un- 
conventional, not to say peculiar, but the Medes and Persians are not what 
they were, and though the whole world, less three platoons, is at war (and 
though the Master and I are taking our share in it), we have spent many 
pleasant afternoons w:th horse and hound in what, to us at least, seems 
capital sport.—G. P. 
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‘TURF, STUD & STABLE 


ORSE-BREEDING in Yorkshire, a great ‘‘ country ”’ 

for horses, heavy and light, owes a lot to Captain 

T. L. Wickham-Boynton of Burton Agnes in the East 

Riding. He continues to carry on and, indeed, to 

increase his activities when others, in the face of possible 
financial stringency and the vexatious restrictions launched by 
the various Directors and Controllers, are inclined to become 
cold and faint-hearted. Many of us have seen him year after 
year in recent years filling a conspicuous part in the show ring 
either as a most capable judge or as the owner of winning exhibits. 
His inclinations and personal tastes are to the riding horse, 
either of thoroughbred or of hunter type. His keenness, combined 
with business acumen, has no doubt assisted to make his hobby 
lucrative. One cannot doubt that such combination is the 
breeder's ideal, and therefore Captain Wickham-Boynton is most 
certainly entitled to gather the fruits of his enterprise and sound 
judgment. 

Quite recently it was my good fortune while in the North 
to pause at Burton Agnes just about the time his King’s Premium 
stallions were arriving home from their travels during the breed- 
ing season in the different circuits which had been allotted to 
them in Yorkshire. There were cight of them—all King’s 
Premium winners at Newmarket this year—and of that number 
three had won Super-Premiums, including the King’s Champion 
Cup winner, Rathurde. There was a ninth stallion, King’s 
Zenith, by Roi Hérode. He is quite a young horse, and on that 
account was lacking in stallion character when shown in the 
spring. To-day, however, he is cast in a different mould, and I 
have sufficient respect for his owner’s ideas on these matters 
not to doubt the prophecy that the Premium will duly be forth- 
coming in 1919. Knowing the inroads made by the Army 
buyers into the charger and hunter class of horse during the last 
two years, I was naturally curious to learn what sort of season 
the eight travelling stallions had experienced. You see, it 
becomes a question of what mares are remaining available for 
these horses. I found that while two or three had done well, 
the others had done only “ fairly ’”’ or moderately. I am quite 
sure the total number of mares covered marked a decrease. 
One rather curious feature was that the horse travelling in the 
Barnsley country had done well, also one in the Penistone district. 
One associates Barnsley with coal rather than with thorough- 
breds and hunters. 

Stallions can hardly be expected to look their best im- 
mediately at the end of a season which has involved much 
road work and varied stable management, but Captain Wickham- 
Boynton’s grooms (including one or two wisely lent by the Army 
for the specific purpose of leading these Premium stallions) 
had brought them back looking extraordinarily well. Rathurde, 
for instance, was in rare form. For a big horse he is, indeed, 
a perfectly made one with extraordinarily true action. These 
were the points I am sure that so immensely impressed the judges 
at the last two shows, and resulted in Birk Gill being deposed 
as champion. Yet I think the latter still comes first in his owner's 
favour. Why? I daresay because he fulfils all his ideas of 
what a hunter sire should really be. We may take it those ideas 
include a limitation being placed on height and an insistence 
on an abundance of bone and muscular development. 

Bachelor's Lodge, who, like Rathurde, is a son of Tredennis, 
has always been a warm favourite with the keenest critics at 
the shows. He rather takes after the Birk Gill stamp, except 
to my mind he shows more quality in his bloodlike lines. King 
Edgar, by Isinglass, is a very showy chestnut horse, and I think 
he will be an even better horse than he is now. One recalls 
San Stefano on the Turf as a very speedy and particularly good- 
actioned horse. He was anything but a stallion in appearance 
when first shown, but the transformation has been made. 
He looks every inch a sire now. Maitre Corbeau, a son of Gallinule, 
is quite a delightful horse ; Modubeagh has made many friends, 
and I well recollect Merry Fox, because he was sired by the 1899 
Derby winner, Flying Fox, and made 5,000 guineas as a yearling. 

Captain Wickham-Boynton’s activities as a breeder have 
extended to two types of heavy horses. One is the Shire, and 
the other is the horse made famous by the war—the Percheron. 
His Shire stallion Commonweal is a noble fellow with a minimum 
of “ feather” about his legs. He would not suit those who 
have made themselves slaves to the ‘‘ feather ’”’ fashion, but his 
owner will not tolerate it. Certainly the horse is no less popular 
on that account in the East Riding, and he has got some fine 
stock. The Percheron stallions are four years and three years 
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of age respectively, the one a grey and the othes a black. I 
believe the grey, Oremus, has served about a hundred mares 
during the past season, and his owner tells me that he could 
have accepted another hundred. He is extraordinarily enthusi- 
astic about the breed, and has the greatest faith in their future 
in this country. In proof of this he has already a number of 
pure bred Percheron mares all in foal, and is hopeful of acquiring 
one of the best stallions the Perche district of France can produce. 
Oremus is a horse of great weight and size, of beautiful temper, 
and has quite extraordinary activity and action. I may add 
that I have never seen a heavy horse move more correctly. 
The black horse is going to be a splendid example of the breed. 
The East Riding farmers are extremely interested in them, and 
will watch their progress and note their foals with very real 
interest. I asked Captain Wickham-Boynton if there was 
prejudice against the horses, and he assured me there was not 
the slightest suggestion of it. The many applications for use 
of the horse were, he argued, evidence of quite a different feeling. 
What with his military duties, his farming and his thoroughbred, 
Percheron and Shire stallions, Captain Wickham-Boynton is a 
very busy man indeed. 

One has often heard the lamentation of the taxpayer that 
he was being “‘ taxed out of existence’”’ by alleged ferocious 
impositions levied. The lament is being heard again, but with 
a significance and bitterness which were absent from the old 
cry in days gone by. The threat of luxury taxation on 
thoroughbred horses is really rousing breeders. I have no 
idea what the definite proposals are beyond a report that 
3s. 4d. in the pound has been suggested as the tax which 
the purchaser shall pay to the Government. The amount 
seems so formidable as to be ridiculous, and until confirma- 
tion be forthcoming I prefer not to accept it as true or 
as likely to be true. What I am certain about at the moment 
is that any luxury taxation directed against thoroughbred 
horse-breeding in this the fifth year of war will have the most 
fatal and alarming results. 

It simply comes to this, that the industry cannot stand the 
slightest additional burden. For every yearling thoroughbred 
that makes big money running into four figures there are fifty 
which represent actual loss to their breeders and do not even 
show a return for their sire’s fees. It is out of sheer patriotism 
and an undying love of the best horse in the world that our 
breeders are carrying on in face of heavy taxation, discourage- 
ments, and obstacles of all kinds. They are rich men, most of 
them, who are losing money for the sake of their hobby. For 
let it not be forgotten that this country has never really State- 
aided light horse breeding. Its world pre-eminence is entirely 
the result of private enterprise spread over generations. I 
happen to be in touch with breeders and the state of the country’s 
resources in horses, which is why I presume to write for publica- 
tion, and I have no hesitation in saying that the imposition of the 
proposed luxury tax on thoroughbreds will result in many 
breeders throwing up the whole thing in disgust. And then 
what ? Sure and certain decay from which there will be no 
recovery in our time. Even if the tax be confined to horses in 
training there will be an inevitable reaction on breeding. 

After all, why should there be taxation of the horses? The 
Government admit that limited racing is essential in the national 
interest so as to maintain breeding. Why then attempt to tax 
it out of existence on the top of other restrictions ?’ Further- 
more, the Government want all they can buy and more. 
Now is the time for the Board of Agriculture to prove they 
really have the interests of horse-breeding at heart. Will 
they take action in the interests of the breeders, or will they be 
“rattled ’’ into masterly inactivity by the dangerous whimsi- 
calities of a Luxury Committee who do not appreciate. the harm 
they are about to perpetrate ? PHILLIPPOS. 





Insect Enemies of the Allotment Holder. (Published by the 
Author, Wye Court, Wye, Kent. Price 1s. 6d. net.) 
THE publication of a pamphlet with the above title by such an acknowledged 
expert as Mr. F. V. Theobald, M.A., F.E.S., deserves notice. The author 
explains that he has been led to publish this booklet owing to the large number 
of enquiries he has received during the last two years from allotment holders 
and amateur gardeners concerning insect pests. Included under the above 
title are other forms of life, such as slugs and snails, woodlice and millepedes— 
which are not insects, but are pests of the garden. Some thirty of the com- 
moner pests are described and their life-history given, for it is by studying 
their ‘life-history ’’ that we can find out their vulnerable period when we 
can hope to deal with them effectuallv. A chapter is devoted to beneficial 
insects—for all are not baneful—and a section is devoted to ‘“‘ Some Simple 
Insecticides ” of proved utility, and a copious index is added. The pamphlet 
is a most useful addition to the library of the allotment holder, and will do much 
to correct the wmnatural history knowledge possessed by the average gardener. 
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